CHROMATICISM IN MEDIEVAL AND POST-MEDIEVAL BYZANTINE CHANT. 


A NEW APPROACH TO AN OLD PROBLEM. 


By Jérgen Raasted. 


When we speak of "Byzantine Chant" (or "Byzantine music"), we 
are primarily speaking of the vocal, non-accompanied music of the 
Greek-Orthodox Church in the Middle Ages. It is the chant of the 
Byzantine Empire. Politically speaking, this empire ceased to 
exist in A.D.1453, when the Turks captured its metropolis. But 
the Church continued her existence, as a cultural factor of great 
importance, during the centuries in which the Balkans were under 
the Turkish yoke. Notwithstanding the curious double role of the 
upper clergy in this period - most clearly to be seen in connec- 
tion with the Phanariotes - it remains a fact that the Orthodox 
Church and her traditions were of capital importance for preser- 
ving the integrity of the Balkan peoples in these difficult cen- 
turies. 

My point in drawing your attention to this fact, so well re- 
membered in the Balkans, is that I want to stress that the year 
of 1453 has little or no importance when we speak of the history 
and development of Byzantine Chant; the singing of the Church 
continued in its organic development - and it has been doing so 
in an unbroken tradition until the present day. The modern, "Neo- 
byzantine" chant is the last link of a long chain, reaching back- 
wards in time - at least to the early Middle Ages. 

For more than one thousand years, the oral transmission of 
Byzantine Chant has been supported by written sources, the musi- 
cal manuscripts - liturgical books in which the flow of the mel- 
odies was indicated by some kind of musical notation. From the 
10th century onwards such manuscripts have been preserved, enab- 
ling us to understand the interplay between oral and written tra- 
dition. At first, the notes - or "neumes" as we usually say - 
were imprecise hints to show how the melody was to be sung. The 
neumes were only a kind of mnemonic device, to serve as reminders 
to those who knew the melodies in advance. This kind of musical 
notation evidently presupposes a solid oral tradition. Around the 
middle of the 12th century an important reform of notation took 
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place: The old neumes were now put together in a highly ingenious 
way, and it now became possible to express the flow of the melo- 
dies so precisely that the singers could sing directly from the 
written page - provided, of course, that they knew the conven- 
tions of the music. With minor modifications this Middle Byzan- 
tine musical notation was used until the first decades of the 
19th century. It was then revised and reformed again, and ob- 
tained the shape in which it has been used until to-day. The mus- 
ical notation has thus developed towards more and more precision. 
More and more details have been taken down in writing; but even 
to-day many details are part of an oral tradition, and the habits 
and predilections of the choirmaster or Psaltes still play a con- 
siderable role. The printed neumes are still only a starting- 
point, a basis for what is actually done in the liturgical act. 

With the "Reform of the Three Teachers" in the first decades 
of the 19th century the musical notation got rid of two major 
imperfections, characteristic for the older neumes. For one 
thing, the "01d System" was not sufficiently clear as far as con- 
cerns the indication of rhythm. Secondly, the Early, Middle and 
Late Byzantine notations did not indicate the exact size of in- 
tervals - at least not directly. Now, since the size of intervals 
is a central problem for the present paper, it is necessary to 
give a short briefing on this aspect of the Byzantine neumatic 
script. To make myself clear, I shall here compare the Byzantine 
neumes with Western staff notation on the pentagram - the ordi- 
nary notation for piano-players etc. 

Any person who is familiar with our Western way of musical 
writing, can see directly the pitch of a tone, from the way in 
which the note is placed on or between the five lines of the pen- 
tagram. The pitch of the lines is indicated by means of a so- 
called "key", repeated at the beginning of each system of five 
lines. Changes in the size of intervals will be indicated by the 
appropriate accidentals, "flats" and "sharps". This is the West- 
ern pentagram notation in its barest outlines; Western notation 
is a pitch notation. The Byzantines used a quite different method 
to express the movements of their melodies: They defined each 
tone in its relation to the immediately preceding tone. By means 
of combinations of the appropriate neumes, this "relative pitch" 
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was expressed as so-and-so-many "steps" (gwval) up or down, coun- 
ting the number of steps from the pitch of the tone which had 
just been song. As you will understand from this description, a 
Byzantine melody appears in the musical manuscripts as a chain of 
intervals; Byzantine notation is an interval notation. 

Now, the neumes are able to express the number of steps for 
each interval of the melody. But they have nothing to say about 
the size of each step. The neumes do not reveal whether a "step" 
is a whole tone, or a half tone, or a step which is greater than 
our whole tone or smaller than the half-tone, or whatever. No 
doubt, this incertitude is much more painfully felt by. the modern 
scholar than it was a problem to the medieval singer. Familiar, 
as he must have been, with the scales of his eight Church Modes, 
the singer was sufficiently guided by the indication of mode (the 
paptupta or ixnua ) which was written in front of each musical 
piece, and which might also be found at resting points within the 
melodies. From such modal indications the singer was constantly 
reminded of his actual position within the modal system. And do 
not forget the enormous difference between a medieval singer and 
a modern scholar: The modern student of Medieval Byzantine Chant 
has to reason about phenomena which were obvious and unproblemat- 
ic for those who lived within the tradition! 

This lack of expliciteness has led to a strong disagreement 
between scholars in their interpretation of the medieval inter- 
vals. With some simplification the two main positions can be de- 
scribed as follows: 

The Greek "traditionalists", with their firm belief in the 
tenacity of singing habits, are absolutely sure that their com- 
plicated system of diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic scales is 
the unchanged inheritance from a very remote past. Part of this 
inheritance is a great number of more or less perceptible sizes 
of intervals, ranging from microtones to oversized tones which 
are considerably larger than a Western whole tone. Western schol- 
ars, on the other hand, have based their much more simple inter- 
pretation of medieval Byzantine Chant on the assumption that the 
eight eccesiastical modes of the East had the same intervals as 
their namesakes in the Gregorian West, and a similar modal struc- 
ture. Consequently, the entire Byzantine Chant was considered to 
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be diatonic, with scales which consisted of whole tones and half 
tones, only. The neumes could therefore be correctly transcribed 
into the C-Major scale (or, if you prefer a different way of ex- 
pression: the melodies could be rendered on the white keyboard of 
a piano) with a few accidentals here and there. I am fully aware 
that this is a simplification; but for my actual concern there 
seems to be no reason to go further. Another assumption of West- 
ern musicologists concerned the complicated state of affairs 
which is observed in Neobyzantine musical theory and practice: 
the many scales and intervals which are used now-a-days were 
taken to reflect a postmedieval development, whereby the Greek 
Psaltai tried to please their Turkish overlords by introducing or 
imitating features of non-Greek music. The non-diatonic Neobyzan- 
tine scales, in short, were due to some kind of "Oriental influ- 
ence" - whereas the medieval Byzantine Chant, according to these 
Western scholars, was strictly diatonic and had quite simple in- 
tervals - like her Gregorian sister in the Latin West. 

I shall not dwell on the scholarly combat which has been 
fought on the battleground of intervals during the years. In my 
opinion both camps had good reasons for their views on the nature 
of the medieval intervals. Both views, however, cannot be upheld 
at the same time. This is why I am still searching for conclusive 
evidence, to verify one of the two positions and to falsify the 
other. In doing this, I try to keep in mind the extremely sound 
advice of Gheorghe Ciobanu: 11 est nécessaire d'aborder nos re- 
cherches sans idées precongues (Jahrbuch der osterreichischen 
Byzantinistik 32/7, Wien 1982, p.36). 

My own investigations in the field have been concentrated on 
the Deuteros modes - the Second Authentic, the Second Plagal, and 
its by-form, the Nenano. Until now I have disregarded the so- 
called "Legetos", which has problems of its own, and have been 
interested, only, in the other three. According to modern Greek 
theory and practice these three Deuteros modes use chromatic 
scales. Let us now take an unbiassed look at the same modes as 
they are to be found in medieval Byzantine manuscripts. 

We shall begin with a point on which East and West agree: It 
concerns the relative position of the eight Church modes, as de- 
scribed in the small manuals from the 14th century onwards, the 
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so-called MponavSelar. or ManaStual . According to these sources 
the modes are placed in such a way that "Deuteros is situated one 
step above Protos, Tritos one step above Deuteros, etc.". Compar- 
isons with the data of readable musical manuscripts (from the 
12th century onwards) show that this description reflects the 
relative position of the eight "Echemata", the small introductory 
formulas which the Domestikos intoned before the actual singing 
of a piece. Each of the eight modes has its owm standard Echema, 
a small melody sung to meaningless syllables - Ananeanes, Neagie, 
etc. The starting notes of the eight standard intonations are 
Placed on the steps of a diatonic octave from D, with the four 
plagal intonations beginning from D, E, F, and G, followed by the 
authentic modes from a, b, c, and d. We can reduce this descrip- 
tion further, by operating with tetrachords instead of octaves: 
On the tetrachord, the Protos and its Plagal are to be found on 
the first, lowest, step, followed by the Deuteros modes on the 
second, the Tritos modes on the third, and the Tetartos modes on 
the fourth step. This corresponds exactly to the position of the 
four maneriae in Western Chant. Concerning the Byzantine Deuteros 
modes, including the Nenano, the data of the medieval manuscripts 
show that they all have their finales on E, like the Gregorian 
Modes III and IV. We have here one of Tillyard's main reasons for 
assuming a close parallel between the two kinds of chant, the 
Eastern and the Western, and it is easy to see why he considered 
this parallellism to be valid also as to the structure of their 
scales. 

The correspondence between Gregorian and Byzantine modes is 
not only to be seen in their position, but also in quite a number 
of melodic elements which occur in identical shape and on the 
same pitch in both traditions. Example 1 consists of some quota- 
tions from melodies in the Second Authentic Mode. The Latin ones 
are taken from the oldest readable Western manuscript, the famous 
Montpelier codex (H 159 Montpelier. Tonary of St. Bénigne of Di- 
jon. Transcribed and annotated by Finn Egeland Hansen. Copenhagen 
1974), the Greek examples come from a Sinai manuscript from the 
14th century - but I might have chosen any other source as well, 
back to the 12th century. The example shows how a small melodic 
configuration (EF D G) occurs at transitions from one line to the 
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next. On the strength of such parallels we can well understand 
why Western scholars have believed that the Byzantine Deuteros 
modes were diatonic. 

Most of our Greek colleagues, living in a tradition where 
various chromatic scales occur in connection with melodies of the 
Deuteros modes, have relived - quite understandably - on the 
stability of the tradition, and have therefore strongly opposed 
the Western interpretation. To them there is no doubt that the 
medieval Deuteros modes were chromatic, used chromatic scales and 
intervals. Now, the refined and complicated intervals of contem- 
porary Greek ecclesiastical music - including the chromaticism of 
the Deuteros modes - is not only a feature of oral tradition. If 
it were, we would find ourselves exclusively in the field of eth- 
nomusicology, and our discussion would deal with the tenacity and 
reliability of an oral tradition. But, as it is well known, there 
exists one important written source: the two books by Chrysan- 
thos, which we must consider to be the fundament for the latest 
reform of Greek chant. The most important of these books is the 
Bewontixov Méya from 1832; but already in 1821 he published a 
small introduction to the New System, the Etoaywyi. In both books 
we find detailed descriptions of scales and sizes of intervals. 
These happen to be the earliest accessible descriptions of the 
phenomena with which we are dealing. Therefore, the importance of 
Chrysanthos's diagrams for our actual purpose is beyond any 
doubt. Bur we need to keep two things in mind, if we are to make 
an intelligent use of this material. For one thing, it is irrele- 
vant to us what has happened to Greek chant since the days of 
Chrysanthos. The New System, introduced by Chrysanthos and his 
two colleagues, was generally accepted, and soon became part of 
the training of all singers. Consequently, if we observe what 
singers are actually doing now-a-days - if, for instance, we make 
some acustic measurements - this can only tell us about the re- 
ception and influence of Chrysanthine theory; maybe also about 
secondary modifications of it. But we have no reason to believe, 
nor any ways to prove, that a knowledge of the pre-Chrysanthine 
scales and intervals survived the overwhelming influence of Chry- 
santhos and his colleagues for more than a couple of generations. 
Secondly, we have no reason whatsoever to believe that Chrysan- 
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thos in any radical way changed the fundamental features of con- 
temporary chant. His aim was to save the tradition, to make the 
writing-down of the melodies more precise and the singing easier 
to learn; his aim was certainly not to introduce innovations. It 
may very well be that he has expressed himself too precisely when 
defining the different genres of tetrachords and scales and in- 
tervals. Personally I suspect that he was influenced too much by 
the Ancient Greek texts of musical theory - an understandable 
feature in the early years of the revived Greek nation. But I am 
deeply convinced that his descriptions must have covered the 
sounding reality of contemporary chant adequately enough. After 
all, they were accepted by a generation of singers who had been 
brought up and trained immediately before the reform. He cannot 
have been totally wrong! 

The Eisagoge from 1821 contains a number of scale diagrams. I 
have "translated" the five most important of these in Example 2. 
Their basic idea - which Chrysanthos seems to have taken over 
from Aristoxenos - is to divide the octave into a great number of 
small units of equal size. These units are termed pdpta (or 
Tuhwata or xuédupata). Each interval can now be described as con- 
taining "so-and-so-many moria". In 1821, Chrysanthos divided his 
normal octave into 68 moria. 

Now, since I want to carry on a comparison between the Chrys- 
anthine scales of Ex.2 and a Western tempered scale, I have added 
one diagram of my own, the diagram of a tempered C-Major scale, 
with its whole and half tones expressed in Chrysanthine moria. 
With 68 moria to the octave, this gives 11 1/3 moria for each of 
the five whole tones, and 5 2/3 moria for each of the two half 
tones of the octave. If we compare these moria figures with those 
which Chrysanthos indicates for his "diatonic octave" (uppermost 
diagram), we notice that.his intervals are of three different 
sizes: A whole tone which is 2/3 morion larger than ours (12 mo- 
ria, where our whole tone has 11 1/3); a small interval which is 
slightly larger than our half-tone (7 against 5 2/3); and in be- 
tween there is a medium-sized interval of 9 moria. If we now 
measure from the bottom of the two scales, from the C, we find 
Chrysanthos's D to be slightly higher than ours - but only 2/3 
morion. Even a trained ear can not hear any difference. His E is 
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21 moria higher than the low C, whereas ours is to be found in a 
distance of 22 2/3. This makes his E 1 2/3 morion lower than ours 
- corresponding to approximately 1/8 of a tempered whole tone. 

If we continued in a similar way through all steps of these 
two diatonic scales, we would reach the conclusion that a melody 
in the Greek diatonic diapason scale could be transcribed from 
Chrysanthine notation into our pentagram without any use of acci- 
dentals. The result would be acceptable, I think, even though a 
fine Greek ear would perceive our tones E and b-natural as being 
sung a little higher than the Greek would do himself. I have de- 
noted this feature by means of arrows on my diagram. 

The other diagrams all contain intervals which need to be 
provided with accidentals in our transcriptions. And once again, 
our rendering would be an approximation, only. But beyond any 
doubt it would be considerable closer to the original than any 
transcription made without accidentals. 

According to the diagrams and descriptions in Chrysanthos's 
two books, the Deuteros modes which he had in mind made use of 
two different chromatic scales: The chromatic diapason, to be 
transcribed with four accidentals (E-flat, F-sharp, b-flat, and 
c-sharp). The chromatic diphonia, with two accidentals (D-flat 
and a-flat). The obvious conclusion to be drawn from these facts 
can only be that such scales did exist in the previous period, 
before the New System was introduced. Chrysanthos cannot possibly 
have invented these scales by himself. For if these chromatic 
scales had been an innovation of his own, his attempt to intro- 
duce such radical changes of tonality would have met a strong 
protest from his contemporaries - those who had been trained ac- 
cording to the Old System. From this way of reasoning it thus 
follows that chromatic modes or scales did exist at the end of 
the 18th and the beginning of the 19th century. I am sure that 
all scholars will agree on this point. But by this agreement we 
admit at the same time that an oral tradition combined with the 
neumes of the Older Notation could convey a chromaticism which 
could not be seen directly from the neumes themselves. 

The neumatic script which was used at the beginning of the 
19th century, just before the Chrysanthine Reform, had by then 
made good service through a long span of centuries - more than 
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650 years, in fact. New melodies had been composed in these cen- 
turies, and new styles had been introduced. But some genres lived 
on, with minor changes only. Let me mention one example, picked 
out at random: From an Athens manuscript of the year 1787 - only 
one generation before the Reform of the Three Teachers - I have 
taken a Sticheron, Second Authentic Mode, and compared its melody 
with the "classical" setting, as we know it from all Sticheraria 
from the Byzantine period. There are, of course, a number of var- 
dations in this late manuscript - but none which goes beyond what 
we might find in the older sources. Now, in 1787 this melody - 
according to our line of reasoning - must have been chromatically 
sung, though this cannot be seen from the manuscript itself. But 
what are we then to say about the same musical signs, the same 
melodic phrases, as found in manuscripts from the 14th century or 
earlier? According to the Western interpretation, the old melody 
had diatonic intervals. But then we should have to conclude that 
the musical formulas and a good many details had been kept in- 
tact, but that the sounds of this melody - its very atmosphere - 
had been completely altered at some date before the end of the 
18th century. I find this rather unlikely. 

Of course, there is no proof in a case like this. And if I 
had no better material to offer than general considerations of a 
hypothetical character, I should certainly not have feit it ne- 
cessary to reopen a discussion on "Chromaticism in Medieval By- 
zantine Chant". But it so happens that in the last years I have 
more clearly than before seen traces of chromaticism in the older 
manuscripts - in fact as far back as our written sources reach, 
i.e. the early 10th century. I hasten to add, however, that my 
observations are still far from being conclusive; it certainly 
would be wrong to claim that I have reached a final solution of 
this complicated and difficult problem . What I have found is 
rather a new approach, a new method of investigation. 

My observations are concentrated on the occurence of some 
modal indications in the medieval manuscripts, the Echemata or 
intonations which were sung by the choirmaster to introduce the 
singing of a piece. Each of the eight Church Modes has its own 
characteristic standard intonation. More often, however, the mus- 
ical manuscripts indicate the mode of the melody and the starting 
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point of the chain of intervals in a different way, by means of a 
so-called waptupia, a modal signature placed at the beginning of 
the hymn. As it can be seen from Example 3 (fol. 138v of the vi- 
enna Sticherarion published as vol. I of Monumenta Musicae Byzan- 
tinae), such modal signatures are not only found at the beginning 
of hymns, but also at resting places within the melodies. Ex.3 
contains two Stichera for the feast of St. George (April 23). The 
first of these (Nevétw Sixata ) is in Deuteros, with the modal 
signature ae - For the second Sticheron (fidvta ta €8vn, in 
Tetartos) the modal indication is an intonation, sung to the 
echematic syllables ayia. Now, as first demonstrated by Oliver 
Strunk in a couple of articles from 1942 and 1945, the signatures 
are to be understood as short-hand symbols for the corresponding 
intonations. The two modal indications are thus to be understood 
from the following equations: 


yoo Fm 2%. 
Deuteros: y = vé & veg 

oJ 47> ’ ay Se 
Tetartos: &% da piaa = 


In their "theoretical", untransposed position these Echemata of 
the Second and Fourth Authentic Modes start from b-natural and d, 
respectively , as already mentioned. 

At the beginning of hymns, signatures and intonations will 
always be found in their theoretical pitch. But inside the melo- 
dies the medial signatures will often occur in transpositions - 
normally to the fourth, the fifth, or the octave. The same trans- 
positions will occur, of course, also in the musical context. 
Now, in the 1950'es I found evidence to show that the medial sig- 
natures, too, were to be understood as graphical symbols for in- 
tonations which could be sung as intercalated embellishments or 
as modulation signals or other aids to the performance. Shortly 
afterwards, my compatriot Christian Thodberg observed - in speci- 
fic contexts of Plagios Tetartos melodies - a number of cases 
where the Tetartos signature §*°~ was found a fourth lower than 
its "normal" pitch - on a instead of on d. The corresponding Te- 
tartos intonation would still sound in its usual way, i.e. with 
the same intervals, but the pitch would now be a G F-sharp E D a, 
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with F-sharp, not F-natural. Thodberg now claimed that this F- 
sharp would occur, as well, in the immediate context - either in 
the preceding formulas or in the following, or in both; for an 
intonation with F-sharp would be extremely strange in a context 
of F-naturals. Thodberg's hypothesis was supported by occurences 
of other medial signatures with similar implications. The most 
common of these was the "Nana" on G. For we know that the Nana 
properly belongs to the pitch of c - i.e. with a small interval 
below it, the b-natural ~ and the inevitable conclusion for a 
Nana on G is therefore that it has an F-sharp below, in other 
words: again a reflection of an F-sharp in the musical context. 

Let me resume: Strunk showed that the signatures at hymn be- 
ginnings were symbols for the corresponding intonations. My idea 
was it that the same explanation was valid also for signatures 
occurring inside the melodies: the medial signatures represent 
intonations which may be intercalated for one reason or another. 
Thodberg used transposed medial signatures in Plagios Tetartos 
melodies as clues to some hitherto unobserved F-sharps in the 
musical context. In other words: From medial signatures which 
occur in transpositions we can learn about the intervals of their 
melodic context. 

We shall now return to the Tetartos melody of Ex.3; it is 
transcribed in Example 4, from the Vienna manuscript. I have had 
a look at some sixty versions of this melody, in manuscripts from 
1zth to 15th cent. In a few of these sources, some medial signa- 
tures indicate a c-sharp near the end of the third system. Thus, 
in the oldest of them, Sinai 1218 from A.D. 1177, we find a Te- 
‘tartos signature on e (before nal ) and a Nana on the d at line's 
end. According to our general hypothesis, such signatures ought 
to indicate c-sharp in the surroundings; for the Tetartos Echema 
which corresponds to the signature &>*~ on e must have the in- 
tervals e d c-sharp b-natural a e, and being found on d the Nana 
with its half-tone step below has the same implication of a c- 
sharp. Much more important, however, for our actual concern is 
the occurrence of Deuteros signatures in no less than 11 manvu- 
scripts. For these signatures represent an intonation which in 
its basic position is taken to mean b-natural a G, and which is 
here transposed one fourth upwards, to e dc. Now, an interca- 
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lated e d c would fit very badly to a context with c-sharp. In 
other words, we are led to infer that the intonation, too, con- 
tained a c-sharp, and should correctly be rendered e d c-sharp. 
Hence, in the "theoretical" position a fourth lower, the corre- 
sponding notes would be b-natural a G-sharp - not b-natural a G 
as usually believed. Inserting, now, this hypothetically acquired 
G-sharp in the progression from the finalis of Deuteros (E) to 
the b-natural of its intonation's starting note, we get E F G- 
sharp ab, a progression which contains exactly the same arrange- 
ment of intervals as the Neobyzantine Chromatic Diapason Scale 
from D (D E-flat F-sharp G a b-flat c-sharp d)! 

On the basis of these observations I conclude that the Tetar-~- 
tos melody which we are dealing with contains a partial modula- 
tion, a chromatic passage which affects the words nai tv tag 
HaTEASoV - whereupon the melody returns to the original diatonic 
mode of the Sticheron. This interpretation explains why I have 
inserted a couple of b-flats in my transcription of this passage, 
b-flat corresponding to the untransposed F-natural of the chro- 
matic progression E F G-sharp a. 

We have now in some details had a look at one example which 
seems to indicate that the postmedieval chromatic progression was 
used already in the 12th century, the date of the manuscript Si- 
nai 1218. Of course, I need more observations, more evidence than 
one isolated example, to convince myself and my Western col- 
leagues that the Deuteros modes in medieval Byzantine Chant used 
chromatic scales as they do now-a-days. But at any rate my ex- 
ample illustrates a method which one ought to apply to a great 
number of medieval diatonic melodies which contain partial modu- 
lations into modes that according to Chrysanthos's descriptions 
are non-diatonic. 

I turn now to my final example (Example 5), the seventh of 
the famous Doxastika Eothina, written and composed by the Byzan- 
tine Emperor Leo VI, the Wise (+ 912). My transcription is made 
from Sinai 1218. The mode of Eothinon VII is the so-called Barys, 
with finalis on F and mostly with b-flat (according to Chrysan- 
thos, Tillyard, Thodberg, and others). The melody is transcribed 
by Tillyard, from other manuscripts, in MMB Transcripta V, pp. 
73-75 (The hymns of the Octoechus, Part II, Copenhagen 1949); for 
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practical reasons I retain Tillyard's numbering of lines, though 
I am not entirely satisfied with it. 

The modal character of Barys is clearly seen in lines 1-8, 
cf. e.g. the cadential formula of lines 3, 5, 7, and 8, which is 
typical for this mode. But in its concluding section (lines 9-10) 
we observe a complicated series of modulations and transcrip- 
tions, and a considerable number of flats and sharps are needed 
to obtain a correct rendering of the melody. It is my aim, now, 
to take my readers through a detailed reasoning about every flat 
and every sharp of this passage, thereby illustrating a slightly 
different method, in which the indications from transposed medial 
signatures find support in an analysis of the melodic elements. 

The obvious starting point for our reasoning is the end of 
line 10 ( o& tov CwodSétnv Xptotév ) where we once more find the 
cadential formula of lines 3, 5, 7, and 8. But now it is trans- 
posed a fourth upwards. Consequently, in order to retain the same 
intervals as in line 8 etc, b and e must be flattened ( = un- 
transposed F-natural and b-flat). 

On the last syllable of line 9 we find a well-known cadential 
enlargement, again from Barys. In its normal position it has the 
intervals F E F G , as in line 5. So, once more, we have to do 
with a fourth-displacement, and we need to transcribe with b- 
flat. 

The ending of line 9 (nal fwetso niotedoavtec ) is sung to a 
cadence which we find in the Deuteros modes. Supposing - at least 
as a working hypothesis, on the strength of observations like 
those put forward in the present paper - that these modes were 
chromatic already in the early 10th century, we shall add the 
appropriate accidentals. This cadential formula, too, is trans- 
posed a fourth upwards; the chromatic interval (F-natural G- 
sharp) must therefore give b-flat c-sharp. But notice that the 
enlargement at the end of line 9 belongs to Barys, not to the 
chromatic modes. Evidently, then, it is here used to mark a re- 
turn to the main mode of the melody, the Barys. This is why its 
last note must be a c-natural, not the c-sharp of the fourth- 
transposed Deuteros. 

With the beginning of line 10 (évuuvotpev) we are thus back 
in Barys. We have already seen that the surrounding formulas oc- 
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curred in transposition ( a fourth upwards), and therefore deduce 
that also the beginning of line 10 is similarly transposed. With 
c corresponding to G (below which there is a whole tone interval, 
G F) we have to create a similar situation a fourth higher, un- 
derstanding the b as a b-flat. This b-flat, however, is a trans- 
posed F, not the b-flat of the untransposed Barys! 

Before lines 8 and 9, Deuteros signatures are to be found in 
Sinai 1218, both times i . This signature, as we have already 
seen, is normally found on b-natural, and - according to the hy- 
pothesis which we are investigating - there is a small third be- 
low this b-natural (the G-sharp of the Echema!) and a semitone 
above it. But in our present context, the signature is placed on 
a, not on its usual b-natural. Consequently, the semitone above 
it is here to be rendered as b-flat, and the small third below 
the a as F~sharp. 

So far so good! According to this medial signature, line 8 
and the beginning of line 9 are transposed from b-natural to a, 
i.e. a major second downwards. Now, as we saw, lines 9b to 10 are 
transposed one fourth upwards. What, then, are we to say about 
nat &t’av in line 9? One second down? Or one fourth up? There is 
no medial signature in Sinai 1218 - but in one of my Palaeobyzan- 
tine manuscripts (Patmos 218) there are signatures both before 
wed’ and before ual in line 9, respectively (4 and my . The lat- 
ter signature , for the Second Plagal Mode, is normally placed on 
the low E. Evidently, then, we must understand the a on vat as a 
fourth transposition upwards. And, consequently, we must add the 
chromatic accidentals b-flat and c-sharp ( # untransposed F-natu- 
ral and G-sharp). 

We have now reached the end of our reasoning. Modulations and 
transpositions of melodic formulas have here been used as mater- 
ial for an investigation of intervals. It would lead the reader 
off the track, if I went on with a lengthy demonstration of how 
these elements of style serve as artistic means to stress the 
structure of the texts and their line of thought. The deep idea 
of Leo's - to express our dependency on the eyewitnessing dis- 
ciples and at the same time to let us join them, as it were, at 
the empty tomb - is marvellously rendered by the .two Thematismoi 
ornaments which occur at such a short distance, and at different 
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pitches. And in my other example (Example 4), the word-painting 
effect of the chromatic passage reminds us of phenomena which are 
extremely common in later and contemporary, Neobyzantine melo-~ 
dies. 


CONCLUSIONS : 


I am fully aware that the hypothesis which I have now put 
forward, rests on a basis which is extremely narrow. One needs to 
investigate more melodies, in a much larger number of manu- 
scripts. But I should like to point out what will happen, if I 
succeed to convince my Western colleagues that in Byzantine Chant 
something similar to the Neobyzantine chromatic scales was used 
as far back as our written sources take us, i.e. at least to ab. 
the year 900: 

Let us remember that the Western, diatonic, interpretation of 
the Byzantine church modes used observations on parallels between 
Byzantine, Old Slavonic, and Gregorian music. Here is a simpli- 


fied model: 
x 


! 


Lat #=----~ Byz 


| emits 


Gr 


As long as the chromatic character of the Deuteros modes could be 
observed only in Gr, there were no problems. The old tradition 
(Byz) would be diatonic - as it is in Lat and Slav - and the 
chromaticism of Gr could be viewed as a postmedieval innovation 
within the specific Greek tradition. But now, when it seems like- 
ly that already Byz was chromatic, we are facing a new set of 
problems. For the observations concerning the parallels between 
Byz, Lat, and Slav are still valid! How can it be, then, that the 
chromatic modes of Byz have become diatonic both in the East 
(Slav) and the West (Lat)? At present, I can think of two expla- 
nations. Needless to point out that they are both highly hypo- 
thetical. My first explanation is as follows: Maybe the parallels 
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between Lat and Byz (Example 1) show that the Gregorian modes 
originally were as chromatic as their Byzantine counterparts, and 
that their diatonic shape was a secondary phenomenon, for in- 
stance connected with the invention of the line system in the 
lith century. Another possible explanation: Both the Slavonic and 
the Gregorian chant developed in areas where populations coming 
from the North met the church music of the Eastern Mediterranean 
world. Now, we know from elsewhere that the recipient may influ- 
ence a music which is forced upon him from outside. I am here 
referring to the so-called "German dialect" within the Gregorian 
chant. Would it be acceptable to imagine a "Mediterranean chro- 
maticism", which neither the Slavs nor the Franks were willing - 
or able - to accept, but which (of course) survived in its origi- 
nal geographical area, until the present day? 

These are admittedly great consequenses drawn from a small 
observation. But, as the French saying goes, le bon Dieu réside 
dans le détail - and we possess an ample supply of relevant de- 
tails to be studied before the problems of the intervals of medi- 
eval Byzantine Chant are solved and settled. 


Postscript: 


Since 1983 I have described my ideas about chromaticism in medie- 
val Byzantine chant at several occasions, guestlecturing or in 
connections with symposia and congresses. The following contribu- 
tions will be published: 


1984: Bucharest, Union of Composers. (The present paper is a re- 
vised version of this; a Roumanian translation of the orig- 
inal lecture will appear in Studii de Muzicologie XX, 
1986). 

1985: Delphi, Trilateral Musical Meeting "Greece, Islam, Medieval 
mediterranean Europe; arranged by the European Cultural 
Center of Delphi. (To be published in the Acts of the meet- 
ing). 

Wien, Egon Wellesz Symposion. (Will be published in the 
Acts of the symposion). 
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1986: Washington, International Byzantine Congress. (To be pub- 
lished in CIMAGL). 


I have deliberately refrained from giving any bibliographical 
notes and references; a full bibliography would be far to long, 
and a short one would be unfair to the colleagues not mentioned 
therein. 
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Example 3 (Wien, theol. gr. 181, 138v 
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Example 5 (Eothinon VII, transcribed from Sinai 1218, A.D. 1177) 
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